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LATIN PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 



By Edith F. Rice 
Germantown High School 



Vocationalists may seem at times to harassed classicists to 
be entirely objectionable members of society. The other day a 
company of undergraduates from one of our universities, where 
vocationalism is rampant, at a riotous class supper debated gravely 
the question (I hope our president won't object to this story) 
whether there was a single reason why Princeton University should 
continue in existence. Since all the men present found themselves 
utterly unable to think of any such reason, a formal vote to 
that effect was duly entered on the minutes. Sometimes we feel 
that way toward our opponents; but after all, though often 
distinctly irritating, they are useful. Aside from the fact that 
none of us will deny that they have an important place in our 
educational program, it must be admitted they have done a great 
deal toward opening our eyes to the weaknesses in our methods of 
teaching. Fortunately great strides have been made in this line dur- 
ing the last few years. An ex-professor in one of our colleges once 
told me of the utterly mechanical and wearisome grind that he went 
through as a boy in the Latin and Greek classes of a very fine 
preparatory school; and as I listened to him I wondered, not at the 
fact that so many boys in his class dropped those studies as soon 
as possible, but rather that he had had the courage to devote 
his life to them, and still felt a splendid love and interest for the 
classics. There are not many classes, I hope, of that sort now; 
we are learning our lesson quickly; but since we assuredly must 
compete with those who believe that every subject that does not 
rouse immediate interest in the student must be " thrown on the 
junk pile," then let us meet them on their own ground and prove 
to them that we can measure up to their test as well as to other 
more valuable ones. Can anyone deny that we hold all the trump 
cards ? Aside from the purely practical value of Latin in that those 
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who study it are usually best qualified for advancement in any 
line, what other subject can be compared to it in the rigorous 
mental training it affords, combined with the clear vision it can 
give us over almost every field of human activity ? Only mathe- 
matics approaches it on the first count, and even history and the 
literature of other nations fall far short of it on the other. Isn't 
it unpardonable, then, if we do not learn how to play this hand of 
ours — if we fail to hand down this torch intrusted to us, merely 
because we lack the energy or ambition to counteract the inevitable 
monotony and drudgery that attend the first steps on the path, 
by every possible means that will rouse interest in our students ? 
Interest, however, is not the only thing to be aroused. What- 
ever methods we use should stir some appreciation in the student 
of the many splendid things, especially in the line of literature, 
that the language has to offer him, and should also make some 
real addition to his knowledge of the language. There are many 
ways in which we can try to do this. Classes usually enjoy 
thoroughly little talks on classical subjects, lectures by well-known 
speakers, pictures, coins, newspaper clippings, the publication of 
Latin magazines, Latin games and songs — the girls of the German- 
town High School Latin Club had a wonderful time this year 
translating popular songs into Latin. We were invited to several 
different schools to sing our songs, and we certainly enjoyed it all — 
I think the audiences did, too. But more valuable, I believe, than 
any of these things is the use of plays, which always rouse much 
enthusiasm. The girls taking part — and boys too, I suppose, 
although I can't speak from experience there — will leam any 
amount of Latin by heart without a murmur; I shudder to think 
of what would happen if I required as a class exercise the memoriz- 
ing of an equal amount of Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil. The Latin is 
bound to make some impression on their knowledge of the language; 
most emphatically so if they do some of the translation themselves; 
often, too, the students not in the cast are anxious to go over the 
play beforehand so that they can understand it better when it is 
given; the free use of the spoken language helps to rid their minds 
of the impression that Latin is entirely alien to modern life; and 
often if you use a play of one of the ancient writers themselves, you 
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find that you have succeeded for the first time in convincing them 
that Latin has a literature. 

It is hardly worth while to enumerate all the plays useful for 
this purpose that have been published recently, but perhaps I 
may mention a few that seem to be increasingly popular. For 
younger classes such plays as those in the Decern Fabulae (Paine, 
Mainwaring, and Ryle, Oxford University Press, 191 2) are good. 
Professor John J. Schlicher's Latin Plays (Ginn & Co., 1916) 
contain seven little plays, ranging from the very simple Saccus 
Malorum through Tirones and Exitus Helvetiorum, especially 
interesting to Caesar classes, Cicero Candidates and Coniuratio 
(Catiline's, of course) for Cicero classes, to Dido and Andromeda, 
which lend themselves to more elaborate presentation — the last 
one especially has some fine dramatic effects and was recently 
presented with great success at the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls. Everyone knows Miss Susan Paxson's Roman School and 
Roman Wedding contained in her book Two Latin Plays (Ginn & 
Co., 191 1) but only those, I am sure, who have actually given 
them can realize how thoroughly enjoyable they are. Professor 
Miller's Dido, the Phoenician Queen, is also very popular. This 
play, unlike the others mentioned, is in English, but the students 
of the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, presented with great 
success on March 1, 191 7, a Latin version of it which they had 
themselves prepared. In the Classical Journal (XIII, 61) is 
printed a Latin play, "The Conspiracy of Orgetorix — A Drama- 
tization," by Brita L. Horner, and in the same volume, on page 
314, is "Dumnorix, A Play," by Max Radin, then of the Newtown 
High School, New York. Not very many plays of the Greek and 
Roman writers, either in the original or in translation, have been 
presented in high schools. Even in the field of Greek, where there 
are such plays to choose from as Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
Alcestis, Antigone, and Hippolytus, few schools have undertaken 
the tremendous work necessary for a satisfactory production, 
although the foregoing plays, and the one Latin play of Phormio, 
have been successfully presented in a few of our schools. It would 
seem better to me, however, in most cases to leave such plays to 
college classes, unless you cut the longer plays freely and unless 
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you are willing to give hours of your time to preparation. Better 
no plays at all than poorly presented ones. 

Most satisfactory of all, however, in my opinion, are the 
original plays, plays composed by the students themselves (with 
judicious supervision by the teacher, of course). These plays 
develop, almost without the knowledge of the students, their 
power to write Latin, and they seem to rouse more enthusiasm 
than anything else. If you will look at the reports of school 
activities, published in the Classical Journal or in any magazine 
dealing with this line of work, you will find there long lists of 
schools and colleges where the students have presented either 
formal plays or informal original programs — and the latter, on the 
whole, seem to be in the ascendancy. We can all think of scenes 
from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, the usual classroom trilogy, that 
lend themselves wonderfully to dramatization. One teacher reports 
Ludi Romani Habiti a Classibus Vergilianis, given at the North 
Side High School, Denver. Miss Mary B. Rockwood, of the 
Western High School, Baltimore, writes in the Classical Weekly 
(LX, 108): 

Of all forms of reaction to the spirit of the classics, the dramatic is, perhaps, 
the most delightful and not the least valuable. It is the most natural response 
to the human interest. 

In a high-school class, the dramatic scene, beginning Refer, inquis, ad 
Senatum, had been translated with obvious lack of appreciation. "Lay down 
your book," said the teacher, "and act the scene." The idea was too new — 
the girl neither acted nor reacted; but another arose, selected a Catiline, and 
addressed the class as Senate. The lines were at that time spoken in English, 
but the incident led to a dramatization in Latin, presented as a class exercise 
and without costume, yet thoroughly enjoyed. The next year, "The Hearing 
of the Conspirators" was dramatized by a committee of the class, again 
without costume. The time was well spent; at least no member of these 
two classes ever asked the perennial question, "How many days did it take 
Cicero to deliver this oration ? " 

The carrying out in faithful detail of a Roman dinner perhaps 
hardly comes under the head of Latin plays, but it offers many 
opportunities for dramatic efforts, and for one reason or another 
it seems very popular in many schools. Various forms of Satur- 
nalian celebrations are also much used. Little plays or pantomimes 
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bringing in the vestal virgins are often very beautiful — we had 
something of the sort at the Germantown High School some years 
ago, and while it was very effective at its first presentation indoors 
it was really lovely when repeated in a natural little outdoor 
amphitheater. Somehow Latin plays do adapt themselves extraor- 
dinarily well to outdoor performances, and the only handicap, 
the difficulty of making one's self heard, can usually be obviated 
by careful training. 

A clever little sketch that I must mention as a type of the sort 
of original play that invariably has an appeal is the "Schoolboy's 
Dream," printed in the Classical Journal (VII, 81), and written 
by Olive Sutherland, Eastern High School, Detroit. It is a tiny 
playlet with but two characters, Caesar and the schoolboy, but 
high-school students always enjoy it. 

At La Grange High School, Indiana, the Cicero class held a 
mock Contio, about which Miss Lena Foote tells us in the Classical 
Journal (X, 233). She writes: 

I assigned to certain members of the class the parts of Cicero, Manilius, 
Quintus Catulus, and Quintus Hortensius; each of the other members of the 
class was to be able to give at least one good reason why Pompey should or 
should not be sent as commander. 

It would be very easv to use modern characters in a performance 
of this kind and make it even more vital to all who heard or took 
part in it. I wonder if you all read the amusing little poem by 
Emily H. Welch in Life of June 10. In case you haven't seen it, 
may I quote it ? 

When I consider how my days are spent 

In teaching forty unresponsive girls 

Who are too busy fondling puffs and curls 

To let me on their minds e'en make a dent 

Of what the ages past have to present 

As food for thought, a little voice I hear, 

Which says to me, " 'Tis quite in vain, my dear. 

The present youth on present things are bent; 

Why should they learn of Roman and of Greek ? 

No movie plots are founded on their fate. 

Why should they wish the poet's words to hear ? 

'I'll say so' are the words they need to speak. 

To get response you must be up to date." 
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Well, perhaps it isn't quite so bad as that — but the last line is a 
good one, all the same, for us to remember. " To get response, you 
must be up to date." There are many ways of doing it, but 
surely that of Latin plays is one of the most important. 

At the Germantown High School we have used a number of 
the published plays, and have also offered some original ones. 
The plays are usually first given before the Latin Club, and then 
often repeated before the entire school. Sometimes we are asked 
to repeat them at performances outside the school. We try to 
have as many girls as possible take part, and we also try to select 
our cast very carefully. It is well, I think, to choose, whenever 
possible, a student who is good in Latin, partly because she will 
find it easier to learn her lines, and partly because we find that 
the girls look upon such choice in the light of a reward, and 
are generally stimulated thereby to greater effort. But it would 
be fatal, of course, to allow scholarship to be the only or even 
the chief consideration. The important thing is to have someone 
who can play the part, and the choice must be very carefully 
made; often an ill-advised placing of a part has ruined a play. 
I am afraid I must confess that we pay very little attention to 
stage settings, except that we are particular about having all the 
little accessories just right. There is such a multiplicity of interests 
in the school that I prefer to devote the time that the girls and I 
can spend on preparation to careful rehearsal rather than to 
elaborate scenery. One of the beauties of this sort of play is 
that so much can be suggested by the simplest type of background, 
but, on the other hand, when you have opportunities for more 
elaborate preparation, there is no end to the beautiful effects that 
can be achieved. Careful rehearsing, however, is absolutely 
necessary; no play should be presented until the actors are entirely 
at home in their parts and until every bit of stage business is 
worked up thoroughly. Otherwise you will have a slipshod effect 
that will give quite the opposite impression from the one desired. 
We have all seen, I suppose, poorly done school plays, the one 
effect of which is to make us wonder why any time was wasted on 
them. Costumes, of course, while they may be simple and inex- 
pensive, must be correct. Our girls usually make their own cos- 
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tumes, with some help often from both their Latin teacher and 
members of other departments. We have always found other 
departments most willing to co-operate in the staging of any of 
our plays, and such co-operation makes our preparation much 
easier as well as better done. It is very helpful to have the assist- 
ance of the dressmaking department in making costumes, of the 
physical training department in coaching for dances, etc., or of 
the art department in getting just the effects aimed for. 

It is easy to find articles that will help you on these points; 
in addition to the well-known books, such as Johnston's Private 
Life of the Romans, there is a splendid article in the Classical Journal 
(IX, 189), entitled "The Presentation of Classical Plays," by 
Professor D. D. Hains, of Wabash College. There are some 
valuable directions here as to scenery and costumes. 

At one of our club meetings we gave a Latin version of Mrs. 
Burnett's Sara Crewe; or, The Little Princess. The play was 
dramatized and put into Latin by the girls, and in its Latin dress 
the Regia Puella proved very delightful. Often we have given 
more or less elaborate charades. On one occasion we presented 
some Mother Goose rhymes, recited in Latin, or sometimes in a 
mixture of Latin and English, by Mother Goose herself, and 
acted by the girls. I don't recommend this as increasing their 
knowledge of classical Latin, but it was amusing, and few of the 
audience failed to recognize such lines as, 

Jacobus Spratt edebat no fat, 
Eius uxor edebat no lean. 
Itaque videtis, inter them both, 
Lamberunt patellulam clean. 

Perhaps we have had the greatest fun of all, however, in giving 
a Latin version of Pyramus and Thisbe. This has been given 
several times by our club, and this spring we were asked to give 
it at the final meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Studies, known familiarly among us as the Society 
with the Long Name, or the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Classics. So far as I know, no attempt had been made before to 
prepare a translation of Shakespeare's version of the story, and 
we found when we undertook to do it that the lines lent themselves 
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admirably to translation. The girls were very carefully chosen 
and carefully rehearsed for this performance, and they entered 
into it with the greatest enjoyment. The audience shared the 
enjoyment, for one good thing about this play is that those in the 
audience with no knowledge of Latin, or even of the story, can 
follow the lively action. How Pyramus did enjoy himself when, 
looking vainly through the crack in the intensely interested wall, 
he exclaimed, 

lam, mure dulcis, da mihi rimam, 

Per quam in hortum ibi inspiciam. 

O mure dulcis, ago gratiam. 

Quid autem cerno ? Thisbe est nusquam! 

O mure sacer, detestabilis, 

Te exsecro, quod tu me decipis! 

How mock-tragic Thisbe was, when she discovered her lover's 
dead body! 

Dormisne, meum corculum ? 
Es mortuus, mel meum ? 

There may be a great deal of work in getting up a Latin play, 
but I am sure that no one who has ever had the experience of 
staging one regrets it or begrudges the effort put into it, for it 
justifies itself a hundred-fold. Let us remember, too, that more 
than ever, now that so many colleges are lessening their efforts 
in behalf of classical culture, we must carry on the fight largely 
in our preparatory schools, and if we can win the voluntary interest 
of our boys and girls and make them realize that no other course 
can give them quite so much, we have won half our fight. Latin 
plays have a large part in accomplishing this. Moreover, they 
often develop, besides, most desirable feelings of class and school 
spirit, of good fellowship, good sportsmanship, good team work — 
in other words, they are at least a tiny step forward on the road 
of training not only for a cultured but for a fully developed and 
rounded life. 



